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To know the cause why music was ordained; 
Was it not to refresh the mind of man, 
After his studies or his usual pain ? 
Then give me leave to read philosophy, 
And, while I pause, serve in your harmony. 
‘TAMING OF THE SHREW. 
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(The writers of the Leading Articles are not answerable for any opinions expressed in 
the subsequent pages of “ The Musical World.’’] 





THE MUSICAL PROFESSION ; AND THE MEANS OF ITS 
ADVANCEMENT CONSIDERED. 


NO. V.—-CATHEDRALS AND COLLEGIATE CHURCHES. 


By Henry J. GAuNTLETT. 


“In the Church's vigils, the first, the midst, and the last, are David's Psalms. In the 
morning David's Psalms are sought for; and the first, the midst, and the last, is David! At 
funeral solemnities, the first, the midst, and the last, is David! In private houses, where 
the virgins spin, the first, the midst, and the last, is David! In the deserts, where men who 
have crucified the world to themselves, converse with God, the first, the midst, and the last, 
is David! In the night, when men areasleep, David awakes them up to sing, and gathering 
the servants of God into angelical troops, turns earth into heaven, and makes angels of 
men, singing David's Psalms."—St. Chrysostom. 

“ The ceremonies of our Church are but very few, and those of great antiquity—simplicity, 
decency, and clear signification, hardly to be wrested to the prejudice of inward piety; where- 
fore they are neither unprofitable nor burdensome.''—Puller on the moderation uf the Church 
of England. 

“ There are none of our ceremonies which good men, and wise men, have not judged 
decent and serviceable to the great ends of religion ; and none of them but derive themselves 
from a very ancient family, being used in most ages, and most of the churches of God; and 
have decency, antiquity, and usefulness, to plead for them, to help our memories, to excite 
our affections, to render our services orderly and comely. Were we indeed all soul, and such 
seraphical saints, and grown men, as we make ourselves, we might then plead — such 
external helps: but when we have natures of weakness and passion, these outward helps may 
be called very jconvenient, if not generally necessary; and as our nature is mixt of soul 
and body, so must always our devotion be here, and such God respects, and is pleased with."’ 
—Dr. Hascard's Discourse of Edification. 


THE many communications on the subject of the ecclesiastical corpora- 
tions which daily appear in the Morning Journals, and arrest the attention 
of the public, are strong proofs that these institutions are receiving that 
consideration which their prominent and important station in our 
National Church so justly demands. Many of these communications are 
characterized by great talent, and evidently proceed from men of en- 
larged views, and great literary attainments; and are favourable indi- 
cations that the members of our cathedrals have at length begun to 
observe the “ signs of the times,” and are no longer deaf to the warning 
voice which is proclaiming, in no unintelligible language, the impend- 
ing danger that threatens some part of the fabric. We are certainly 
amongst “ the oppositionists” of “ things as they are” in the cathedrals ; 
for a worse state cannot possibly befal us: to describe them with un- 
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flattering accuracy may be considered an unenviable and delicate task, 
but necessary in order to disabuse and enlighten the minds of those 
who 
“ Admire, they know not what, 
And know not whom.” — 

And in the present state of the public mind, every means should be put 
into requisition which may lead to an amendment of the leading feature 
in our cathedrals—the musical service. It is not our wish, by railing or 
declamation, to excite the prejudices of interested parties: we harbour 
no sentiments of ill-will or personality ; and although from the child of 
prejudice, and the slave of corruption, by promoting discussion, we shall 
be looked upon with an evil eye, and regarded as very dangerous sort of 
characters ; yet the “ complimentary reviling,” and “ panegyrical 
abuse,” of such persons, shall never turn aside our strenuous and perse- 
vering endeavours to do our best in this cause, so delightful and glori- 
ous in its nature, and so peculiarly interesting to every musician. We 
are not of those who are prepared to uproot the Establishment, but wish 
it all possible perfection. With respect to “ the rights of property,” the 
transfer of livings, and the continuation of a numerous body of minor 
canons, either as corporate bodies or otherwise—these are severally sub- 
jects with which the writers and readers of “ The Musical World” have 
no right, and we trust no wish, to trouble each other. Wise and 
able men there are, to whom these weighty matters may be left, with 
the assurance that whilst the best interests of the people are consulted, 
so also justice will be meted out to those individuals whom any con- 
templated changes may affect. To love is to be beloved ; and the best 
interests of the clergy are identical with those of the people: and this 
feeling, now so universally prevalent, will no doubt govern those in au- 
thority, in the different modifications or changes which may take place. 
As was observed by the Bishop of Hereford, in an eloquent sermon 
which we recently heard at Westminster Abbey— We have no autho- 
rity for the continuation of any particular Church,”—and the Seven 
Churches of Asia are monuments, that without sound doctrine and 
sound discipline, there can be no true and lasting foundation. Every 
thinking mind is well assured that THE Cuurcn, “ the burdensome 
stone with seven eyes upon it,” hath been made “ for all people,” and 
doubts not that “ the stone cut out without hands” shall become “ a 
great mountain,” and fill “ the whole earth.” The perennity and per- 
petuity of our present National Church must be ardently desired by 
every one actuated by sound principles, or who looks back on the pages 
of history ; her internal glory rests with the exertions of her ministers— 
but her members amongst the laity may be excused interesting them- 
selves respecting “ the embroidery of ‘her garments,” which as an old 
writer observes, may be “ of many colours;” and whilst pursuing another 
metaphor, says—* the Dove of the Church” ought to have her wings 
“ covered with silver, and her feathers with yellow gold.” True it is, 
when the Christian religion was most pure, and indeed golden, its rites 
were carried on in but “ low and poor conventicles,” and ‘ simple 
cratories,” and “ caves under ground called crypte ;” still no one 
wishes in the present day to see its officers and ministers, in the figur- 
ative language of the prophet— the red horses, speckled and white— 
standing among the myrtle trees that were in the bottom.” 
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The experience of every day demonstrates the great and increasing 
interest which the public take in our religious establishment. Yet we 
trust there is no indication of the existence of that spirit of devastation 
which influenced the gloomy fanatics of 1641; men, of whom it has 
been said, that they thought it necessary for the promotion of true reli- 
gion, that organs should be taken down ; and the choral musical books 
should be torn and destroyed: that painted glass windows should be 
broken; and that the cathedral service should be totally abolished ; and 
that the retainers to the Church, whose duty it had been to celebrate 
its more solemn service, should betake themselves to some employmentless 
offensive to God than that of singing his praises. It cannot, however, be 
gainsayed, that there exists a numerous and important body who are 
inimical to the best welfare of the National Church, and who view with 
jaundiced feelings the many important, wealthy, and influential stations 
occupied by our dignified clergy. These characters, no doubt, entertain 
a decided hostility against the Establishment as it now is, who imagine 
that a clergyman must, from the necessity of his nature, 

“ Deny from pique, assert from prejudice ; 
Shew us the lesson, seldom the example." 
and who see, in the holy magnificence, the solemn splendour of the 
time-defying walls of our cathedrals, nothing less than the besotted 
ignorance of their forefathers, who, in the closing scene of life, amidst 
awild variety of passions, were induced to 
“* Turn their sins 
Into alms-houses; that posterity 
Might praise them for their bountiful ordination of hot pottage."* 

Such men look upon a National Church as a sort of upas-tree, whose 
fatal power will destroy all those who have the blinduess or the audacity 
to seek protection beneath the baneful influence of its foliage. But, 
beyond question, the majority of the people hold a strong and inviolable 
feeling of attachment to the mode of worship, hallowed by their earliest 
recollections, and if there be any drawback to this attachment, it is, 
that the mode of government adopted in the Church, and the habits of 
the superior order of the clergy, do not in some instances admit of much 
freedom of communication, or identity of feeling, between them and 
the laity. This habit of the “ professional exclusive” has, it is feared, 
enlisted many a moderate-minded man under the banners of those who 
prate of the religion of mitres and mysteries—of pride and pluralities— 
and who profess a creed which, although having neither visible begin- 
ning nor end, is yet the shortest of all others, altogether negative in its 
character, and summed up in the term—believing in nothing. Thus, 
these pale-hearted mysticisers too often find a willing auditor, to whom 
they may unburden, in bitter scorn, their loathsome comparison. Look 
at your Dean, say they, he imagines that he is doing his duty in that 
Station of life in which he moves, by superintending the members of his 
college in their old beaten track. Behold your piebend or canon resi- 
dentiary, who does no more than preach his afternoon sermon in rota- 
tion, or if inconvenient, pay a minor canon a small pittance to take 
his place for him, These are your dignified members of the establish- 
ment,—and ,can they with reason bewail the too prevalent dissaffec- 
tion of their fellow-countrymen? Is it not too evident that they are of 
an order who 
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— Suck up like ivy 
The noble moisture of the royal tree, 
That withers and decays, till scarce the shade 
Of majesty remains ?"’ 


But all these sophistries of designing grumblers vanisk before the warm 
sun of sympathy and truth. When the House of God is made as at- 
tractive as the drawing-room—when the necessity of sitting for hours 
shivering amidst the folds of double coats and Mackintosh cloaks shall 
be superseded—when the praises of the Almighty shall be chanted in 
strains not less refined or magnificent than those heard on a stage, ina 
concert-room, or at the convivial board: and when our clergy labour to 
interest the heart, in the place of setting themselves to plant principles 
and prove points ;—when these things come to pass, the Chureh of 
England will stand unmoved and unscathed, however violent the stormy 
assaults of its enemies. Then there will be found within the walls of 
her sanctuaries, all that can delight the poor man’s senses—all that can 
excite his affections, or strengthen and purify his understanding. 

Surely, then, our cathedrals ought each to be a scene of magnificence 
and splendour, in its outward forms of worship; its pulpit the fountain of 
true religion, its truths presented in a manner at once interesting to, 
and identified with, the affections of the hearer ; the chant, the anthem, 
and the corale, re-echoed throughout the time-hallowed walls by a 
multitude of voices; and not by some half-dozen persons, as if either 
in cold mockery of the Deity, or it were a matter of minor consideration, 
whether the ceremonies of our Church were made alluring or repulsive, 
—neither breathing persuasion, nor inspiring reverence. 

In our last number we entered on the present state of our Metropoli- 


tan Cathedral, and demonstrated very satisfactorily, that so leng as 
there exists such an enormous a Soe between the incomes of the 


heads of the College, and those who may be said to perform the service, 
very slight hopes of improvement could be reasonably indulged. “ Give 
me neither poverty nor riches,” emanated from the wisdom of Agur: 
and those who minister in the musical service at St. Paul’s, find the 
prayer of the sage but too applicable to their own cases. Music—the 
vehicle of the service—appears at St. Paul’s to have scarce met with a 
passing thought from the dignitaries who compose the chapter. Whilst 
the Royal Chapel at St. James’s has its sixteen gentlemen of the choir, 
and Westininster Abbey its twelve vicars choral—St. Paul’s, the Metro- 
politan Cathedral, has but six! 

The Dean of his Majesty’s Chapel, it may be noticed, does not allow 
of the practice of sending any deputies. Hereunderstands the account, 
with the names of the several parties, and their deputies. 

THE CHAPEL ROYAL. 

Mr. Hobbs, T.* Mr. Sale, B. Mr. Knyvett, C. T. 
— Horncastle, T. — Clarke, B. | — Evans, C.T. 
— Bradbury, B. — Welsh, B. — Goulden, C.T. 
— Wylde,C.T. — Vaughan, T. — Neild, T. 

— Roberts, T. — Salmon, C. T. — Mulline, B. 


— Hawes, C.T. T.orB. 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
Principals. Deputies. j Principals, Deputies. 
Mr. Sale, (two places) Mr. Bradbury. Mr. Vaughan, Mr. Hobbs. 
— Knyvett, — Hawkins, — Salmon, : — Lloyd. 
— Hobbs, (does his own duty.) | — Wylde, — Francis. 
— Neild, . ditto. — Marquett, - — Chapman. 
— Clarke, : ditto. | 


* 7. Tener. SB. Bass. C. T. Counter Tenor; 
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ST. PAUL'S. 
Principals. Deputies. Sub-Deputies. 
Mr. Attwood Mr. Hawkins Mr. Dando. 
— Vaughan — Mitchelmore - — Pinsent. 
— Goulden Willing 


— Clarke ‘ es et own duty 
— Neild - The same, 
— Hawes - The same. 

Now, here isa list of about 25 gentleman of the profession—some of 
whom are compelled to become pluralists, aud to ran scampering about 
on the Sunday here and there, from one place to the other : and another 
portion to undertake their duties at a sum not averaging more than a 
common porter would charge for the walk and loss of time. And the 
reason is simply this—that the vicars choral do not maintain the same 
situation as statutable members of the College, which they did in fur- 
mer times. The canons residentiary, in former times, received £45 per 
annum, the vicars choral about £10: Now, the canons receive £2700, 
the vicars choral £21, exclusive of the cupola impost. And of even this 
impost, extracted from the public, the singing men have but a small 
share. It is thus allotted: — Admittance at the door, 2d.; to 
Nelson’s Tomb, 1Is.; to the Ball,* 2s. 6d..—Total, 3s. 8d. The vergers 
take the whole of this; and as the average number of persons visiting 
the cathedral annually is supposed to be about 70,000, the vergers, 
it may be presumed, are a very fortunate gentry. The singing men, 
minor canons, and vergers (again), divide the remaining sums, which 
include the charges for viewing the staircase, library, &c. &c. 

Mr. Hawkins is paid a certain sum per annum by the Dean and 
Chapter, as, very properly, Mr. Attwood is allowed to retain the whole 
of the emoluments arising from his appointment of vicar choral. Mr. 
Hawkins does not, however, share in the cupola money, nor do the de- 
puties, The deputies receive £36 per annum—the sub-deputies, we 
believe, considerably less. The deputy organist, who generally attends 
on Sundays, also, is allowed £40, which, as he must go about seven 
hundred times in the year, cannot be said to be a very exorbitant return 
for such a demand upon his time. 

Well, asks the reader, what is the consequence of all this? Go to the 
church, hear the service, and then judge for yourself. 

A few days since, an anthem of Dr. Hayes was undergoing the sem- 
blance of a performance. The choir present, representing the six vicars 
choral, were Mr. Dando, Mr. Willing—both counter-tenors, and Mr. 
Pinsent, a tenor. The bass not being, we suppose, an essential part of 
a chorus anthem, was omitted. Of course, the organ, with its “ thunder 
stop” carried all before it, with the power of a steam-carriage on a rail- 
road. Whether the worthy trio sang or not, we cannot accurately 
determine. If they did, they very wisely let the sounds come from their 
lips 

as “So softly, that, like fakes of feathered snow, 
They melted as they fell.” 
Whilst by a process, called by musicians of the old school, playing the 
thorough-bass, the number of unnecessary notes thrust into poor Hayes’ 





* In our early days, we submitted to this attack on our slender purse—but at this distance 
of time, cannot vouch for the truth of this or the other charges. We hear these things are so. 
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score, added to the uproar of the “thunder stop,” created a scene such 
a i as to 
Bild *¢ Provoke men’s mockery, not their reverence.” 
And to the musical amateur, very like 


) ‘___ bells rumg backwards; nothing 
: But noise and giddiness.” 


#3 But it is not unusual, in our cathedrals, to witness a scene mufiled up 
in mystery, so as to elude the search of common sagacity, which, if 
presented to the auditors in a public convert-room, would be reprobated 
as an insult to their understandings. 

Tt was but recently, also, that we witnessed a performance of Green’s 
anthem, ‘O clap your hands,’ at St. Paul’s, by four male voices, accom- 
panied by the full organ, which, we imagine, at least, two persons were 
playing and two blowing. Thus, there were four persons to play and 
blow, and four tu sing! Truly, my Lord Lansdowne, this was “ doing 
nothing” with a vengeance ; and very like turning a religious ceremony 
into a farce: and few persons will, we presume, differ from his Lordship 
in the opinion, that it is far better to abolish the ceremony of anthem 
performance altogether, than continue it as it at present exists. Well 
may Sidney Smith ask the deputy organist for “ more of the thunder 
stop,” in order to conceal the nakedness of the land: it would be but 
considerate in the Succentor to add a memorandum at the bottom of 
his weekly list of the performance, or rather the ceremony which is so 
styled—N.B. On those days in which full anthems are set up, the three 
or four gentlemen of the choir in waiting are not compelled to attend, 
as the organ will do all the duty. 

If this were adopted, it might then become a matter of weighty con- 
sideration, whether it would not be more economical and respectable to 
do without an organist altogether. Mr. Hill, or Mr. Robson, would 
readily insert sundry barrels into Snetzler’s celebrated instrument ; 
and not even the inimitable finger of Adams himself could excel the 
precision with which the old, hard, dry, and uncouth Dorian phraseology 
of the early church writers would ring round the building. Besides, 
the deputy organist would be spared the pain and annoyance of walking 
backwards and. forwards about seven hundred times in the year, for the 
remuneration, as we have before said, of about £40. The chapter might 
possibly, also, be induced to go to the expense of a barrel or two extra, 
for the voluntary; and one might then hear the slow movement in the 
‘ Eroica, or ‘ Marcia Funebre,’ of Beethoven, or something equally 
affecting and impressive from the works of Spohr, Cherubini, Haydn, 
or Mozart, in the place of the singularly clear, lucid, and striking vo- 
luntaries with which the congregation at St. Paul’s are so often improved. 
The Succentor, also, would be able to give a week’s notice of the instru- 
mental performances, and the casual attendant on the week-day would 
have an opportunity of hearing the instrument to advantage, without 
any additional expense to the chapter, or impost on the public. 

At the time of the Reformation, London was peculiarly remarkable 
for its display of musical feeling. ‘The new morning prayer,” says 
the Historian, “commenced at the church of St. Antholin, when a 
Psalm was sung in the Geneva fashion, all the congregation, men, 
women, and boys, singing together.” Bishop Jewel says, “that the 
singing of Psalms was begun in one church in London, and did quickly 
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spread itself, not only through the city, but the neighbouring places ; 
sometimes at St. Paul’s Cross six thousand people singing together.” 
These things took place in the seventeenth century: in the nineteenth 
it is not unusual to hear, in the Metropolitan Cathedral, four voices 
singing against some two or three thousand organ pipes. 

We cannot help calling to recollection Morley’s excellent advice to 
the organists of Queen Elizabeth’s time, when we go to St. Paul’s. 
“The organist,” says he, “is always to consider himself an accompa- 
nyist. He should not, therefore, assume too much liberty of showing 
his finger, by the introduction of beats, trills, and other flourishes, par- 
ticularly in the chant; for in all vocal music the words are to he con- 
sidered the first and grand object. The accompanyist, therefore, should, 
upon all occasions, attend upon the singer, and guide him with the 
most exquisite delicacy, leading him with a golden chain, by interspers- 
ing such notes or swells only, and those stolen in or whispered as it 
were, tickling the ear of the singer by a soft prompture, and cover any 
accidental defect ; catching, as it were, the singer when falling. This is 
properly to play, or, as Tosi says, fiddle less and make the instrument 
sing more. For I have, more than once, observed the singer to be ex- 
hausted before he has sung through half the service of the day, by being 
compelled to sing against a powerful organ. But let the organist ever 
remember, that singing is natural, playing artificial. Art, therefore, is 
the more excellent the nearer it approaches to nature. How good it is 
to have a giant’s strength, but how vain a thing to use it!” 

It is curious to trace the conduct of the dignified clergy towards 
their musical brethren, and apparently quite in opposition with the 
views of the Court. We believe of Queen Elizabeth, that it was said 
the service performed in the chapels royal and cathedrals which she 
attended was so splendid, that the foreigners could not distinguish it 
from that performed in their own churches, but by its being in English. 
And it is related by Strype, that the French ambassador, being once 
present in Canterbury cathedral, when her Majesty was there, extolled 
the music to the skies, exclaiming, “I think no prince in all Europe 
ever heard the like, no not our Holy Father, the Pope, himself.” Parker, 
however, whom she had promoted to the See of Canterbury, was exactly 
of her taste, and was himself a practical musician. Her Majesty 
would never have allowed the deans and chapters of that day to have 
contented themselves with a choir of three or four voices, exclusive of 
the choristers. Following her example, James I raised the salaries of 
the gentlemen of his chapel; and incorporated the Company of Musi- 
cians. And of his son—the unfortunate monarch, Charles I—Playford 
writes “ that he was not behind any of his predecessors, for his skill and 
love of this divine art;” and suggests, that “his love of music here 
on earth did argue that his soul was angelical, and inspired from above.” 
Charles II followed the laudable example of his predecessors, and 
augmented the salaries of those musicians in his service, and provided 
them a splendid new dress. Of James II little remains in the pages 
of history, which might show his reverence for the art. It is stated, that 
he, on one occasion, sent his confessor, Father Petre, to acquaint Dr. Blow, 
that he was much pleased with an anthem the Doctor had written; 
a message to which the priest added, “ but I consider it much too long.” 
“ That,” replied the irritated musician, “ is the opinion of but one fool ; 
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I heed it not.” The king’s love of music and respect for the composer, 
was not so strong as to withstand the revengeful solicitations of the wily 
Jesuit, and the professor was consequently laid under a suspension, from 
which the Revolution afterwards relieved him. The Church has been, 
in former times, singularly careful to encourage a national taste for 
choral worship. The title-page of the first version of the Psalms, by 
Sternhold and Hopkins, directs that the Psalms shall be sung, not only 
in churches, but in private families, “for their godly solace and com- 
fort ;” and an old writer observes, that “ the time is hardly beyond the 
reach of some persons living, when psalmody was considered as a 
delightful exercise ;” and, says the historian Hawkins, “a passenger 
on a Sunday evening from St. Paul’s to Aldgate, would have heard 
the families, in most of the houses in his way, occupied in singing of 
Psalms.” 

To encourage a revival of the taste for sacred musie and congrega- 
tional singing, no better step can be taken, than to clear away the abuses 
connected with the musical arrangements of the Metropolitan cathedral. 
So long as the illiberality of those who have it in their power to correct 
the faults existing in the choir, continues, reformation, it is to be feared, 
will be rather desired than expected. That injustice, which compels 
the members of the choir to levy a paltry and contemptible impost upon 
the visitors of our beautiful cathedral, is surely indefensible. The 
returns made to the Ecclesiastical Commission evidence that the cor- 
poration is richly endowed with livings. Possibly some arrangement 
might be made by which a choir of twenty efficient musicians might be 
retained; a precentor maintained, who should, by his compositions, 
raise the character of the sacred choral music of his country, and the 
service be really and truly at once solemn and delightful, and having 
its distinguishing character, that of choral worship, without stain or 
blemish. 





CHIT-CHAT FROM THE CONTINENT. 


Vienna.—The “ Concerts Spirituels” have erected a large and fine 
organ in their room, for the performance of the oratorios and other clas- 
sical works of the great masters, requiring the aid of such an instru- 
ment; it being the intention of the society to revive and give the 
greatest possible importance to such compositions—a feature which of 
late, in their music-meetings, has been much neglected, in the hereto- 
fore classical region of Vienna; the region where triumphed the 
geniuses of Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven, &c. 


Dresden.—The Musical World of Dresden have recently been per- 
fectly enchanted by the delightful singing of Fraulein Henriette Carl, 
who appears to have created a most extraordinary sensation in that 
city. A correspondent of the Allgemeine Musikalisches Zeitung, applies 
to her the observation made by one of Sonntag’s admirers, “ The Carl 
is an event,” and contends that he does so more justly than his predeces- 
sor, inasmuch as the appearance of Sonntag was not active but passive ; 
that is, it formed no epoch in the history of art, the singer being only a 
perfect specimen of the modern Italian school of song. While the 
schvol of Carl is one so totally unknown to the present time, so grand, 
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so perfect, and her attempts range so far beyond the boundaries of mo- 
dern art, that she forms a new division, an epoch in the world of song. 

The school to which she belongs is that which formed those Titans 
and Coryphwi of song, Pistocchi, Bernacci, Farinelli, &c. and which is 
not a new one, seeing that some few disciples of it still exist; among 
whom are to be numbered the celebrated singing-master, and chamber 
singer, Miksch of Dresden, and his pupil Mme. Schroeder Devrient. 
That there now exists, however, in Europe any human being, who had 
availed themselves of this method, which is known as that of Bernacchi 
of Bologna, to the degree which Carl has done, we openly confess we 
had no idea. 

H. F. Mannstein, the correspondent in question, then describes her 
voice, which appears to be of most extraordinary compass, and brought 
to the highest degree of cultivation. Her execution being regulated 
by the most perfect taste, and purity and delicacy of expression. Her 
hearers, at three concerts lately given by her, were perfectly enraptured, 
and though the first musical talent resident in Dresden, assisted on the 
occasion, their attempts appcar to have vanished as nothing before the 
brilliant display made by this giantess of song. Her masterpiece ap- 
pears to have been in the grand aria of Donna Anna in ‘ Don Giovanni,’ 
her performance of which is announced as a grand musical achieve- 
ment; or to use the words of her delighted eulogist, when she sang it, 
“the sun of her song arose in fearful majesty.” 






































PROVINCIAL CONCERTS. 
Dersy CHorar Concerts.—The Choral Society of this place recom- 
menced their winter concerts yesterday week, in the New Assembly Rooms. 
The attendance was numerous and highly respectable. The programme com- 
prised an excellent bill of fare, and the performances generally gave much 
satisfaction, The instrumental band, under the direction and leading of Mr. 
Gover, was efficient, and the overtures and accompaniments were for the most 
part played with precision and goo effect. The pieces performed, (and very 
creditably,) were, Rossini’s ‘ William Tell,’ and the ‘Scipio’ of Romberg. 
The chorusses were extremely well sustained. The one most so throughout 
perhaps, was from Dr. Crotch’s Oratorio of Palestine, ‘He comes!’ The solo 
singers were, Miss Shiers, who sang Novello’s motett, ‘Hear me, O Lord!’ 
and ‘ Bid me discourse,’ Bishop ; Miss Moult, Miss Bregazzi; Messrs. Drew, 
Cooper, Turner, Evans, and Hawkridge. Several popular glees, with solos, 
were sung by these performers, and which appeared to gratify their audience. 
Inrant TRuMPETER.—On Monday evening week, this clever child gave a 
concert at the Mansion-house, Louth, which was fashionably attended. The 
amateurs of the Choral Society lent their assistance. The character which 
Master Phillips has acquired, as an instrumental performer, was fully main- 
tained. On this occasion, his pieces were among the most difficult we ever 
heard performed on that instrument. A concerto, arranged expressly for 
Master P., by Mr. George Leng, of Hull, drew forth a well-merited round of 
applause. The slow movement taken from the favourite air of ‘ The light of 
other days,’ was a favourable specimen of the capabilities of the trumpet ; its 
rich tone far surpassing that of the cornetto. The movements, taken from 
one of Rossini’s operas, with variations, followed; and here the difficult pas- 
sages, hitherto considered impossible to be done on the instrument, were 
executed with a rapidity and taste truly astonishing. As a vocalist also, he 
promises well. The duet, ‘ My pretty page,’ with Mrs. Howell, was encored, 
and sung with the ease of a veteran performer. Mr. Howell, in some songs 
of an amusing character, contributed to the evening’s amusement. 
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THE LITTLE PROPHET OF BQXHMISCHBRODA. 
(Concluded from page 22 ) 


CHAPTER XVII. 

And I would thus introduce’ music and song amongst thee, whom I have 
called my people, notwithstanding thine innumerable deficiencies and 
errors. But, oh, people, blind through prejudice! Thou hast continued 
unmoved at my wonders, and understandest not that which is the work of my 
hand. And thou hast ever vibrated between that which is music and that 
which is not music; and unto this day, thou callest that singing which I 
call screaming; and thou applaudest unto this day the whining which is 
offensive unto me, and the trills which [ utterly condemn. And thine ear 
cannot distinguish that which is false from that which is true, although 
my servant Jeliotte,* and my maiden Fel,t sing correctly since they have 
been at the theatre, which thou, without my bidding, callest Academy of 
Music, and which is none. And my servant Jeliotte, and my meiden Fel, 
(whom [ call my children, seeing that they have behaved according to my 
wishes, and whom I have in my goodness given unto thee, that they may 
instruct thee, and contribute to thy delight, but not to weary thee) and these 
thou hast constrained to tire thee, by bad parts, which thou hast let them 
play interminably, and which thou callest good, because they are old, and 
because they sang them well. And unto this day thou knowest not the dif- 
ference between the beautiful and that which is not the beautiful, what to 
approve or what to reject. And thine ignorance hindereth thee not, in thy 
folly and blindness, from judging with confidence. 

CHAPTER XVIII. 


Thy frivolity, shamelessness, and indocility, have reached their height, and 
I am weary of enduring them. And yet a moment and I will sweep thee out, 
as the wind of the south scattereth the dust of the fields, and I will cast thee 
back into the slough of barbarism, out of which in my mercy I drew thy 
fathers. And this is the last wonder which I have resolved to perform,—it is 
one, the like unto which I have never done yet; for I begin to despise thee, 
because thou no longer holdest me dear. And I swear and I say—it is the 
last! And I choose for my emissary, Manellit my servant, and I draw him 
out of the mire, and say unto him—Pull off thy wooden shoes, and when thou 
hast traversed the provinces of Germany, that thou mayest have bread to eat 
and water to drink, and I will send thee thither where renown awaits thee, and 
thou shalt io my will. And thou shalt sing at that theatre which they, with- 
out my bidding, call the Academy of Music, although it is none, and thou 
shalt compel them to applaud thee with delight. And thou shalt not know 
wherefore this renown is bestowed upon thee, and in thy modesty thou shalt 
exclaim—“ Not to me, not to me! for there is in my native place hundreds 
who are far more worthy than I, and I am the last of the family.” But I 
have chosen thee purposely from among the five hundred who stand above 
thee, in order to humble this frivolous and haughty people, whom I begin to 
despise. And thou shalt bring unto them the music of my servant Pergolesi, 
whom unto this day is called divine, for I have given him birth already in- 
structed from my own brain : And I will open their ears, and they shall exclaim 
—“ Oh, what music, what music!” And after that they shall have heard thee 
for the space of three months, they shall be no longer able to endure the 





* Pierre Jeliotte, a celebrated singer at the Grand Theatre at Paris, in the middle of the last 
century, and who was styled by his admirers the “ Marivaux of Song."—Translator. 

+ Marie Fel, a daughter of the Organist of Bourdeaux, and a celebrated Parisian operatic 
singer. She died in 1784, much regretted.—Translator. 

+ Pietro Manelli, a celebrated Jtalian singer, whose buffo performances at Paris, in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, are said to have contributed greatly to prepare the French 
for a better style of comic music than they had previously practised. 
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tedium and monotony of that singing which they call recitative, and I—plain 
chant ; and their monologues, which they find touching, shall make them 

awn ;—the scenes which they now call interesting, shall utterly tire them ; 
and they shall sleep over the scenes they now call sprightly. And a dizzi- 
ness shall overpower them, and they shall no longer know what they will, and 
what they will not. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Oh, thou nation deeply sunk in error, oh, thou people dull of hearing, 
hearken unto my voice, which speaketh unto thee for the last time, and be 
susceptible for my constant remembrance!—Banish the tedium of thine opera, 
which hinders me from ever going there. Renounce those prejudices which 
thou hast sucked in with thy mother’s milk, and which fuddle thee from day 
today. Deliver me from that childish kind, which thou callest wonderful, 
although itis so only for thee and for thy song. Repent thee truly, and 1 
will stretch out mine arm unto thee, and forgive thee thy sins, and the sins 
of thy fathers. And 1 will create an opera after my feelings and my 
will, and call it Academy of Music, for it shall be one. And I will supervise 
it, and there shall no longer be a cutter of wood at the head of thy orchestra, 
and no carpenters shall keep thy chorus in order. And I will give thee per- 
formers who shall sing like my servant Jelliotte, and my maiden Fel, and 
gurgling shall no longer be heard in the theatre. And I will banish from thy 
theatre all the demons, spectres, faires, and genii, and all the monsters with 
which thy poets have encumbered thee, by the power given to the magic 
wand, without my bidding, ina fit of frenzy. And I will devote my opera, 
like the Italian, to grand pictures, to the expression of every passion, and to 
all characters, from the tragic to the comic. And it shall no longer delight 
thee to make lightening, thunder, and tempest, for I will teach thee to let 
Merope, Andromache, and Dido speak. And I will be with thy poets and thy 
musicians ; and I will teach thy poets to make verses, and thy musicians 
music. And I will give unto thy poets invention and imagination in such wise, 
that they may no longer employ the magic wand, or witchery. 

And thy musicians shall create an ordinary music, and I will bestow genius 
upon their scores, and taste upon their accompaniments, and strike out from 
the number of notes with which they load them, and select from them. And 
I will teach them to be simple without insipidity, and to write recitatives, and 
make music which shall be full of character, and of correct and brilliant 
rhythm, and which shall not be void of expression. And I will work with 
them, my spirit shall accompany them; and I will point out to them the 
limits, and the correct character of every hind, from tragedy to the inter- 
mezzo. 

And so as I have had one such performer by my servant Jelliotte and my 
maiden Fel, which has afforded thee great delight (because I have caused it 
to be done, according to my will, by aman, with whom I do whatsoever 
pleaseth me, although he disgraces me, for I govern him against his inclina- 
tion ; and I have called his intermezzo the Devin du Village), so will I teach 
thy musicians to write pastorals, comedies, and tragedies, and they shall no 
longer require to say, this is comic and this is tragic—for every one shall 
readily know it, without their saying so: although they do well to say so now, 
seeing that it would be impossible otherwise to find it out. And thy renown 
shall be echoed on every side, aud I will spread it abroad among the nations, 
and thou shalt be named the people par excellence, and thy like shal] not be 
found, and I shall never tire of watehing over thee, for thou shalt make me glad. 
And thy genius, thy wit, thy taste, thy grace, thy charms, and thy delight 
shall make my heart leap for you; and thou shalt be my people, and there 
shall be none like unto thee. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

And if thou dost not take advantage of the instant, when there is yet time, 
and of the wonder which | have testified unto thee, by my last messenger 
Manelli, that I might inspire thee, for thou hast not hearkened unto those 
whom I have hitherto sent unto thee, for thou wouldst not abstain from the 
stubbornness of thine erroneous views, and of thy childish prejudices : 

And if the seading of my servant Manelli, the most extraordinary wonder 
that I have ever created, call thee not back from thy wanderings, and deter- 
mine thee not to dedicate thy theatre to good music, and to banish tedium and 
insipidity from its walls : 

And if thou, in thy vain glory, expectest that I shall send unto thee one of 
the five hundred who are mcre worthy than he, although I have but little de- 
light in doing so; thus say I unto thee, that I will revenge myself for thine 
utter blindness, and thy measure shall be full, and thine ear shall be hardened 
like unto the horn of the buffalo in the forest; and [ will hinder thee that 
thou shalt not comprehend the spirit of the elevation of the Italian music, and 
yet in spite of this thou shalt no longer hearken unto thine own music, for it 
shall tire thee out ds it has tired me for these eighty years past. And thy 
theatre, which thou callest Academy of Music without my bidding, and which 
indeed is none, shall be abandoned and desolate, and thou shalt no more enter 
therein to be amused, nor thy wives that they may be admired. And I will 
move my servant Jelliotte to withdraw from thee ; and I will take my maiden 
Fel, and send wherever it seemeth good to me, for I hold her as the apple of 
mine eye. And the singing there shall be out of tune, from the rising up of 
the curtain unto the going down thereof; and thou shalt be compelled to close 
thy theatre, and its doors shall not be opened again until such times as it again 
becomes, what it was in times past—a house for dancing. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

And I will carry my revenge still farther, and will bring thy proud vanity 
to shame, in that thou art renowned amongst thy neighbours for the geniuses 
which I have created amongst thee, and for the philosophers which I have 
sent unto thee, although thou scornest them in thine heart, and afflictest me 
through them. And | will bear in mind all thy dachetés, from the triumph of 
the Phedra, by Pradon, over that by Racine, down to that of the ‘ Opera 
Comique,’ over the ‘ Comédie Francoise And 1 will take the theatre of Le 
Comedie Frangoise, and give it to strange nations, and thou shalt have it no 
more; for thou shall have brought its performers to beggary. And distant 
nations shalt behold the masterpieces of thy forefathers upon their stages, and 
shall admire them without mentioning thee; and thy renown shall pass away, 
and thou shalt be unto thy fathers, as the present Greeks unto the olden 
Greeks,—that is to say, thou shalt be a barbarous and a foolish people. And 
if thou shouldst desire to see thy ‘ Polieucte,’ and thy ‘Phedra,’ thy ‘Athalie,’ 
and thy ‘Zaire,’ and yet many others which are masterpieces of human genius, 
and which I have caused to spring up in thy chief city, and in thine own 
sight, so must thou journey three hundred miles eastward ; and four hundred 
muiles away from thee shall thy ‘ Misanthrope,’ and thy ‘ Femmes Savantes,’ be 
played. 

And the genius which I have given unto thee shall be admired under the 
constellations Ursa Major and Orion, and thou shalt not hear thereof. And 
the Italian farce shall be thy delight, and thou shalt see, for sixty times fol- 
lowing, ‘ Arlequin et Scapin,’ and the worse the farce shall be, the greater 
shall be thy delight, for thou shalt be foolish. 

And thou shalt go, as if mad, to a play that disgusts me, and in thy sim- 
plicity shall call it ‘Opera Comique,’ although there is nothing comic in it, 
and it shall be thy misfortune to be pleased therewith. And thou shalt abandon 
thy Duveril, Dangeville, Grandal, and Sarrasin, for the sake of Ecluse and 
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Raton; and the common and saucy Vaudeville shall be the delight of thy soul, 
and thou shalt find it charming. And shameless and insipid jests shall not 
annoy thee, and thou shalt see morality insulted with impunity, for it shall be 
no longer given unto thee to know what is good and what is bad. And thy 
philosophers shall not enlighten thee, and they shall refrain from writing, and 
it shall be forbidden unto them to print, and joy shall no longer dwell with 
thee, for I shall be with thee no longer. 

And the voice ceased, and I, Gabriel Johannes Nepomucenus Franciscus de 
Paula Waldstorck, called Waldstorchel, Phil. et Theolog. Moral. in Coll. 
Mag. R.R. P.P. Soc, Jes. studios, born at Bohmischbroda, in Bohemia, I wept 
for the fate of this people, for 1am by nature very compassionate. And I 
sought to intercede for them, for I am good, and was tired of writing, for it is 
long since I did write. And I did wrong, for the Voice was angry, and I 
received a box on the ears, and my head fell against the corner, which is 
called the Queen’s Corner even unto this day. 

And I rose up suddenly in a great fright out of my sleep, and found myself 
in my garret, which I cali my chamber, and found my three minuets of which 
the second is in the minor. 

And | took my fiddle and played them, and they pleased me as formerly, 
and I played them again, and they pleased me still more; and I said, “ Com- 
pose others quickly, for I have need of two dozen!’ And | felt no longer the 
strength of genius; for that which men call an opera was ever present to me, 
and J wrote many notes, but no minuets, and | exclaimed in my anguish, 
“Why did I not finish the two dozen minuets, before I saw my vision !” 








REVIEW OF MUSIC. 


‘ Amina, Fidelio, farewell!’ addressed to the admirers of Mad. Malibran De 
Beriot. The musie by S, Neilson. JerrEeRys. 

* Her lute now lies broken.” A tribute te the memory uf Mad. Malibran De 
Beriot. The poetry by Mrs. Cornwall Baron Wilson. Composed by George 
Warne. Warne. 

Recitative and Air from an Elegy on the Death of Malibran De Beriot. The 
music composed, and respectfully inseribed to her admirers, by Samuel Wesley. 
NOVELLO. 

Tue first in the above list is in the key of 8 flats. The melody lies within 

the octave, and is in itself very pretty and flowing, cleverly accompanied, and 

in no respect common-place. 

The second in order is characterized by simplicity of expression, with cor- 
rect and nice feeling. Mr. Warne may well be proud of this little composi- 
tion, for it is truly elegant. In the second bar of page 3, we should have pre- 
ferred the F to be made natural. 

The last is, indeed, worthy of the great name attached to it. It is finely 
expressive of the sentiments, and is altogether the composition of a master- 
mind. When we consider Mr. Wesley’s advanced age, it is the more gratify- 
ing to perceive the freshness and vigour of his mind, displayed in this little 
effort of fancy. The only want of keeping (to our taste) in the composition, 
occurs in the concluding symphony, which scarcely accords with the previous, 
and, indeed, prevailing tone. 

‘ Shall we roam, my love.’ Cavatina. The Poetry from Shelley's Stanzas, 
“ To the Queen of my Heart.” Music by G. A. Mc. Farren. CHAPPELL. 

Mr. Shelley’s verses are, we understand, becoming much the fashion. These 

are extremely pretty, and Mr. Mc. Farren has wedded them to some very 

sweet music. ‘he cavatina, however, would admit of curtailment. If the 
flashes of notes in the accompaniment, at page 4, are intended to represent 
the ‘ tossing’ and ‘ roaring’ of the waves, we do not think the passage is in the 
happiest taste. 
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THE CATHEDRAL QUESTION. 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Srr,—In your endeavours to describe the state of musical matters at St, 
Paul’s and Westminster Abbey, there appears an anxious desire to run down 
the former at the expense of the latter. From your pages, it would seem 
that the Abbey people are fifty years before the Paulites; the choristers are 
the finest fellows in the world, and the organ all that it ought to be. Pray, 
Sir, how happens this, when for the most part the singers are the same. Is 
Mr. Clarke less a musician at St. Paul’s than at the Abbey? or is Mr. Vaughan 
or Mr. Nield? or do Mr. Hawkins, or Mr. Francis—gentlemen who never 
were choir boys—flourish in the atmosphere of the West, so much more to 
your critical taste, than when heard in our noble Cathedral in the East ? 
Pray enlighten, if you can,—Your humble servant, 

‘wesday, Jan. 3, 1837. VINDEX. 


[Our Correspondent surely would not wish to be so singular in his judg- 
ment, as to deny that the service is better performed at the Abbey, than at 
St. Paul’s. The Abbey organist has no deputy, and is also master of the 
boys—in fact, precentor. One style pervades the whole, the boys sing nothing 
without preparation ; and the style they hear out of the Abbey, in the practice- 
room, is the same as they have to sing to, and with the choir. ‘The organist, 
also, has been a choir boy, and knows how to adapt his accompaniment to the 
voices. It should be recollected, that Mr. Hobbs attends daily all the year 
round. If Mr. Hawkins or Mr, Francis have not been brought up in a choir, 
the state of the art in our cathedrals is not so peculiarly instructive as to 
make this circumstance a matter of great regret. Besides, the remark will 
apply to many of the parties at St. Paul’s, Dr. Ireland was a choir-boy in 
Canterbury cathedral, and the Westminster choir has considerably improved 
through his unremitting exertions in the cause of church music. ]—Ep. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


The first Vocal Concert will take place on Monday next; and the first con- 
cert of the Society of British Musicians, on Wednesday. 

We have heard that a very clever opera by a German composer, is to be 
brought out at Brahain’s theatre, the principal parts sustained by Braham, 
Bennett, Parry, the Misses Smith, and Miss Rainforth. 

GRESHAM PRIZE MEpAL.—The Rev. W. H. Havergal], A.M. Author of 
‘Cathedral Chants,’ &c. has been the successful candidate this year. 

Hit v. DEAN AND CHAPTER OF YoRK.—A verdict has been given for the 
plaintitf in this cause for £300, including the sum paid into court. The 
arbitrator, it appears, disallowed the estimated expense of the most material 
departure from the original mode of erecting the organ within the screen, upon 
the ground of want of notice to the chapter on the part of the builder. ‘Uhe 
costs of the cause follow the legal event. Those of the reference are seve- 
rally borne by each party. We hope to publish the evidence in our next 
Number. 

Minis oF Art.—Among those renowned productions of handicraft, such 
as the Lord’s Prayer enclosed within the compass of a silver penny ; a watch, 
that would keep time, set in a little-finger ring, &c. &e. may be classed Mr. 
Schloss’s “ English Bijou Almanack for 1837.” It is the minutest work of 
literature and art that has ever been published. Gulliver forgot to bring over 
with him a specimen of the Liliputian 24mo. ; Mr. Schloss’s Almanack would 
make a handsome Liliput folio, (an inch Jong) containing all that one desires 
to know of the times and seasons: in addition to which, there are portraits of 
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Coleridge, Goethe, Cooper, the novellist, and Mme. de Beriot ; and to crown 
all, a rondo from “The Maid of Artois.” A humming-bird might possibly 
read and whistle it. The portrait of Mme. de Beriot is so accurate, and at the 
same time choice a little piece of art, that the publisher has printed it sepa- 
rately upon a sheet of paper, where it looks like an engraving seen through 
an opera-glass reversed. It might easily be set in a ring. The book, which 
is enshrined in an elegant case of velvet, will escape from ones fingers, if not 
secured with a delicate pair of forceps. The whole affair is unique of its kind, 
and will find a station in many a boudoir of knick-knacks and bijouterie. 


Roya Socrety oF Musicrans.—lIt affords us infinite gratification to re- 
cord the good deeds of this excellent institution, which has existed for nearly 
acentury; and has, during that period, cheered the drooping heart of many 
an indigent child of song; and, moreover, it has comforted and soothed the 
mind of the dying husband and father, by its assurance of protection to his 
widow and orphans. ‘The sum of fifty pounds was distributed at Christmas, 
among a number of aged and infirm musicians, widows, &c. who had no claim 
on the funds of the Society. An extra sovereign was presented to several of 
the oldest claimants, some of whom have been solely supported by the society 
for nearly forty years, Several donations were also given to members who 
had been afflicted with illness, so as to render them incapable of pursuing 
their professional duties. Well might Dr. Burney say of this Society, ‘‘ No 
charitable institution can be more out of the reach of abuse, embezzlement, 
or partiality, regulated with more care, integrity, and economy, or have its 
income so immediately derived from the talents and activity of its own mem- 
bers, than this.” The estimation in which this Society was held by the im- 
mortal Handel, may be read in his legacy of a thousand pounds. The late 
Mr. Crosdill, also Signora Storace, bequeathed to it a thousand pounds eaeh ; 
and his late Majesty, King George the Third, presented a donation of five 
hundred guineas, besides a liberal annual subscription, for along period, The 
sum of £2398 was appropriated last year to the laudable purposes for which 
the Society was founded in 1738. 


THE SNow-sTORM.—One would have hardly imagined that the late heavy 
fall of snow would have proved so inimical to the progress of crotchets and 
quavers as it really has ; for a number of country concerts were obliged to be 
postponed, in consequence of the non-arrival of some leading performers from 
London ; who, as the Morning Post says, “were obliged to pause on the road, 
and take a greater number of bars’ rest than was agreeable ; and scarcely a 
single individual was able to keep strict time. There was no lack of shakes 
among them, and most of them travelled con spirito! Although it proved to 
many a “dying fall,” still they had a swan-like end. The mails performed 
an adagio movement, and the females were tacet ; every finger became as stiff 
as a post; and those whose movements were obligato, wished they had been ad 
libitum; but the principal anxiety of all, was, to make sure not to miss the 
notes, in their various passages, for they had great difficulty in discerning the 
cliffs, although they were furnished with staffs, to ascertain their positions. 
The thaw, however, will cause the travellers to move in liquid measures, and 
we hope to hear that the conductors of the different concerts will treat them 
on a liberal scale, so that they may be enabled to dispose of their Christmas 
scores, ‘when they return to their original keys at home, whether major or 
minor. 

St. JamEs’s THEATRE.--Two new pieces at this theatre last night, the 
first, a smart burletta in one act, called ‘The Wager,’ written by Mr. Parry, 
which proved highly successful. The second, a domestic story, called ‘ Love 
is blind,’ written by Mr. A’Becket, also successful. The Misses smith sang 
Several songs, and were encored three times. 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mr. Rocue will accept our thanks for his polite note. 
G. T. L.’s (of Chichester) benevolent remittance of half a sovereign has been forwarded to 
Mr. Anthony White, who has disposed of it according to the kind intentions of our corres- 


pondent. 


The family return their grateful acknowledgements. 


If F. H. (of Liverpool) will send his real name and address, he shall have an answer. 


Mr. Hickson’s Lecture next week. 


Operas, Concerts, &c. for the ensuing week. 
Opera Buffa - bar Opera House, Saturday and Tuesday, ‘Thursday and Saturday, next 
wee! 


—‘* Nina,” by Coppola. 


St. James’s = “ Oberon,” every night, with the “* Wager,”’ and ** Love is blind.” 


British Musicians. 


First Concert, Wednesday, January 11, Hanover Square Rooms, 


Vocal Concert. First Concert, Monday, January 9, Hanover Square Rooms. 





WEEKLY List or New PuBticaTIons. 











PIANO-FORTE. 
Adam (A.) March and Valse from 
** La filledu Danube” ........ Mort 
Galop and Cotillon from 
DUD . ..ccccccccesccccvcsces .Drrto 
Ballade from Ditto .... .DirTo 
Bertini. ‘* My own lov’d Devon,” 
ME WR ccssscccacncevesves WESSEL 
Bergmiiller. Rondinetto from 
L‘Elisir d'Amore ........... CHAPPELL 
Post Waltz, Rondo ....Mort 
Vivi tu, with Vars. ....DiTTo 
—— Vars. on an Air from 
Gli Aragonesi”® .... .cceo Ditto 


- Les plaisirs du jeune age Ditto 
Delassement Eicgunte, Six Motifs 

Italiens pour le Piano-forte. No. 

1. Grand March, Meyerbeer. 2. 

Soave imagine, Ditto. 3. Og- 

getto amabile, Rossini. 4. Elena, 

otuchio, Ditto. 5. Mille Vati, 

Ditto. 6. Giovinetto Cavalier, 

PE ocnscccsrcenacnse D'ALMAINE 
Dos Santos. “< Les Demoiselles” 

Quadrilles, with Flute ad lib... Pare 
Ghallenberg’s Opera Buffa Valse Mort 
Jem Crow's Eight New Dances 

BEI vs visnencnsissssersesc+ Wysrow 
Hiinten. Barcarole de L’Eclair, 

from “ fEclair.” Vars....... CHAPPELL 
Perry’s Swiss Air, with Vars...C. OLLIVIER 
Salaman (Charles) Introd. and 








Rondo, Op.7....c000 sevccere ITTO 
Thalberg’s Drawing-room Quad: 

SING vc vvicccccesasscnsoencces Wysrow 

VOCAL, 

A damsel there liv'd, &c. Song 

in the ** Double Dilemma”’....CHAPPELL 
By the moon’s beaming light. Song 

MTD csaeccvoncsscceseces TTO 
Go and forget. T. A. Bayly, J. P, 

__. _ SARABRRRERE Taner. TTO 

Of what is the old man thinking. 

T.H. Bayly, J.P. Knight ....Mori 


Pretty Mary. Song, T. H. Bayly, 
Dy MOMEMIEN so. oc.ciecenclences cocies Dirro 
She is thine. Song, Labarre ..D°ALMAINE 


The warrior ants Song, H. 

BR INO: c0asactescocecses D’ ALMAINE 
There dwelt a lady” very young. 

T. H. Bayly, J. Barnett........ Mort 
The soldier in red, the sailor in 

Blue. 8. Naso. occasccssasse JEFFERYS 
Weber. Light my heart with joy 

is bounding. Song .......... ESSEL 
Wisdom and wine. T. D. Wack- 

CDAD, AB ice cs cccesessssvee TOLKEIN 

FOREIGN VOCAL. 

Ai perigli della guerra. L’Elisir, 

Donizettl ....ccccocccsrccrecel 
Della crudele Isotta. nies: 

Denlnstll .cccccccesccesseoese Dirto 
Fu lorror dei tradimenti.  Duetto, 

Il Furioso, Donizetti.......... LonsDALE 
Il Corsaro Rosso. Piccinni ..C, OLLIVIER 


La civita ed e pur vero. ‘Terzetto 
for Scaramuccia, Ricci........ Mort 
Or son d’Elena invaghito. weet 
Scaramuccia, Ricci ..... » LONSDALE 
Reudez moi mon léger bateau. E. 
BrUgiCLe 20... cccceescvecces PLaTTs 


A Collection of Sacred Music. 
Vocal, from the works of Han- 
del, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Novello, &c. by Walter Wilson NovELLO 
Merriott’s Congregational Hymns 
for a single Voice, No. 10.,....D1TTo 
GUIT 





Spanish Guitar. New "Year's 
Gift for 1837, by Verini........LONSDALE 
T'll be no submissive wife, Guitar 
accompaniment, Pelzer........CHAPPELL 
FLU 


FLUTE. 

Fantasfa on “ The daughter of 

Asrael.” Walker .... 0.20008 Wysrow 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

** There is no home like my own,” 

arranged for Flute and Piano- 

forte by Tulow and H. Herz..D’ALMAINE 
Marschner’s (H.) Overture to Der 

Vampyr, arranged for 2 Violins, 

Flute, Alto, Violoncello, Contra 





basso, and Piano-forte, by H. P. 
Bill 2. cevcceccccveccrccseees HILL 
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